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A PAINTING BY ZURBARAN 


URING the year 1941 the museum of 
Historic Art acquired an expressive 

and significant picture representing a 
Franciscan, presumably St. Francis him 
self, contemplating a skull, painted by 
the Spaniard Zurbaran (1598-1664). 

The history of the picture for the 
last hundred years is quite clear. It is 
listed in the collection of King Louis 
Philippe, in the famous Galerie Espag- 
nole, as “Franciscain en meditation; il 
tient une Téte de mort.’ The dimen- 
sions are given as “haut.0.m.54e. larg.0. 
m.36c.”” which correspond to the dimen 
sions of the picture inside the frame.” 
When the Louis Philippe pictures were 
sold at Christie's in May 1853 there 
were three Zurbarans which from their 
titles might have been this particular 
one, but the one listed on page 28 as 
no. 207 of the catalogue for May 13 
seems to be the one. It was bought by 
Mr. Thomas Baring who acquired a 
number of pictures from this collection. 

When Waagen published his three- 
volume work on the Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain in 1854 as the result of 
his visit to England in 1851, and de 
scribed the collection of Mr. Baring,’ 
there was no mention of our picture for 
obviously it had not as yet been pur- 
chased. But in the supplement to this 
work, which was published in 1857 and 
which bears the title Galleries and Cabi 
nets of Art in Great Britain, Waagen 
makes the following observations: on 
page 93, “No collection in England 
known to me has since my visit in 1851 
received such numerous and important 
additions of various epochs and schools 
as that of Mr. Baring’; and on page 96, 
“Zurbaran. A monk with his face en- 

1 Notice des Tableaux de la Galerie Es 
pagnole, exposés dans les Salles du Musée 
Royal au Louvre. 1838. p. 90, no. 358, 

2 The actual dimensions of the canvas out 
of the frame are 0.56 m x 0.385 m. 


iG. F. Waagen, Treasures of Art in Great 
Britain, Vol. 11, p. 174ff. 


tirely shaded by his cowl is contemplat- 
ing a skull which he holds in his clasped 
hands. About two feet high, 1 foot 4 
inches wide. This is quite a congenial 
subject for the chief painter of Spanish 
asceticism. It is admirably conceived 
and of broad and masterly rendering in 
solid impasto.” 

The Baring pictures passed into the 
collection of the Earl of Northbrook. In 
the catalogue of this collection pub- 
lished by Weale and Richter in 1889* we 
read: “St. Francis in meditation—a small 
whole-length figure of the saint, in a 
brown habit, standing facing the front, 
the head, which is bent forwards, is 
covered with a tall hood. In his folded 
hands he holds a skull.’ The picture 
finally appears in the sales catalogue of 
the collection of the Countess of North- 
brook in 1940. 

With an established reputation behind 
him as the painter in Spain par eacel- 
lence of monastic and saintly person- 
ages, it was not until rather late in his 
life that Zurbaran concentrated on the 
figure of St. Francis. One of the earlier 
canvases on which the saint is represent- 
ed is that in the collection of D. Gestoso 
Perez in Seville.” The bare-headed 
St. Francis is turned towards the left 
and contemplates a skull. A distant, 
misty landscape serves as a background. 
But the content of the figure has none of 
that intense concentration or ecstasy 
which characterizes Zurbaran’s Francis- 
can pictures of the 1650's. These pictures 
seem to multiply in the decade between 
1650 and 1660 as though he had been 
suddenly seized with a passion to por- 
tray St. Francis. He paints him over 
and over again, many times contemplat- 
ing the skull, perhaps reflecting thereby 

'Weale and Richter, 4 Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Collection of Pictures belonging 
to the Earl of Northbrook, 1889, p, 185, no. 


10. 
Kehrer, Zurbardn, Pl. 52. 
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Zurbaran's own premonitions of death 
and his own mindfulness of the futility 
of the material life. It is also possible 
that during this period Zurbaran was in 
contact with members of the Capuchin 
Order or may even have executed some 
of these Franciscan pictures for that 
Order, for in many of them, and partic- 
ularly in the Princeton and St. Louis 
ones, the hood worn by the monk is the 
long pointed hood reemphasized by the 
Capuchins in their habit as the original 
form worn by St. Francis himself. 

Zurbaran represents St. Francis as a 
rule in two general poses, the kneeling 
and the standing pose.” In the pictures 
at Aachen,’ Bonn, London,” Madrid 
(Beruete Coll.),'° and Villandry (Car 
valho Coll.) the saint kneels, but there 
are many variations in attitude. In all 
these except in the London picture a 
prie-dieu of rock is set at the right; in 
all the skull is present and occasionally 
a book as well. In the Aachen picture 
the skull lies on the rock while the saint 
gazes heavenward with hands clasped in 
fervent prayer. In the Bonn and Vil- 
landry pictures he holds the skull in his 
right hand and contemplates it, whereas 
in the Madrid picture he turns somewhat 
to the front as he gazes heavenward, 
holding the skull in the left hand and 
touching his breast with the right. Some 
times the background is a distant land 
scape but generally it is solid and dark. 
This is the case in the London picture 
where the kneeling saint with head 
raised, hands clasped in prayer, and 
skull pressed to his bosom, faces the 
front at an oblique angle. 

6 There are several pictures depicting ec- 
stasies of the saint such as the pictures at 
Barnard Castle (Kehrer, op. cit., Pl. 77) and 
in the Provincial Museum at Cadiz in which 


the poses Vary. 

Kehrer, op. cit., Pi. 73. 

Kehrer, Op. cit., 

Kehrer, op. cit., 

A. M. Calzada y L. 5S. Marina, Estam- 
pas de Zurbaran, 269: also Kehrer, op. eit., 
Vl. 79. The picture is signed and dated 1659. 


The standing pose is represented by 
three variations. In the one the saint 
stands rigidly frontal, his hands hidden 
in the folds of his ample sleeves held in 
front of him, and raises his eves fixed in 
ecstasy on heaven. This was the pose 
used in the sixteenth century by the 
sculptor Hernandez and later with much 
effect by Montafes and Pedro de Mena. 
There are at least three versions of this 
pose in the oeuvre of Zurbaran in which 
variations are slight. I refer to the pie- 
tures in the museums at Lyons'' and Bos- 
ton'* and another in the Carvalho Collee- 
tion at Villandry. In a second standing 
pose such as that in the Convento de 
Franciscanos at Castellon de la Plana'® 
the saint is turned slightly to the left 
and is set against a distant landscape 
background. He holds the skull and con- 
templates it. The third standing pose is 
that represented by the Princeton pic- 
ture and by another larger, slightly more 
detailed and sharper version in the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis. In this pose 
the saint stands fully frontal with his 
left foot somewhat advanced. His hands 
are clasped in front of him and he con- 
templates the skull which rests in the 
hollow of his upturned palms. His face 
is almost hidden in the shadow of the 
pointed cowl which comes down well 
over his head. 

In the Princeton picture the figure 
fills the vertical space of the canvas, and 
is relieved against a background of a 
simple wall which is completely dark on 
the left side where the light strikes the 
figure obliquely, and light on the right 
side except where the shadow of the 
figure is cast upon it. The simple alter 
nations of light against dark and dark 
against light express form, space and 
the introspective contemplation of the 
saint. In the St. Louis picture the di 
mensions of the canvas are different. It 

Kehrer, op. cit., Pl. 76. 

12 Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine 


Arts, xxxvu, 1939, p. 5, 
Calzada vy Marina, op. p. 270. 
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is much narrower in relation to its height 
and there is much more space between 
the top of the saint's cowl and the upper 
edge of the canvas. This gives a niche 
like effect’ to the background that is 
not present in the Princeton picture. 
This effect is emphasized by the painted 
ledge at the bottom, the frame-like edges 
at the sides and the suggestion of an 
arch in the upper right corner of the 
picture. The light and shade contrasts, 
too, are sharper in the St. Louis picture 


and there is more descriptive detail in 
such things as the rope-girdle hanging 
from the waist of the saint, which is 
suppressed in the Princeton picture. The 
Princeton picture is remarkable for the 
awesome stillness and for the mystical 
contemplation expressed.'’ The saint 
while apparently gazing at the skull is 
at the same time gazing beyond it as he 
contemplates the world of his ultimate 
salvation. 
Ernest T. DeWarn. 


AN EARLY ISLAMIC GLASS-MAKING CENTER 


Ne of the older problems of Islamic 
concerns the place of 
origin of luster painting on pottery and 
glass, and the early period of dissemina- 
tion of this new technique. The excava- 
tions at Samarra, the ephemeral capital 
built by the successors of Harun al 
Rashid, proved that the technique had 
reached great heights in the ninth cen 
tury. The later history of luster pottery 
in Iran, Egypt, Syria, and Moorish 
Spain is well known, and so is the fact 
that through Spain the technique was 
taken over in Renaissance Italy. Little 
is known of the history of luster paint- 
ing on glass, closely related to that on 
pottery, as the material is more limited, 
and only very few intact pieces have 
been preserved. Scientific excavations 
in recent decades have yielded hardly 
anything of importance in answer to the 
question of the origin and early diffusion 
of this technique. Better results for the 
solution of the archaeological problems 
have been provided by the study of 
literary sources and by material in 
various collections. 
i4 The same niche effect is seen in the Bos- 
ton St. Francis referred to in the text above, 
although it is not used in the version at 
Lyons. It also appears in the picture of 


St. Cyril in the Collection of the Duke of 
Sutherland in Stafford House, London. 
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Additional information can now be 
gleaned from a smali° fragment in the 
Princeton Museum oi Historic Art, 
which was acquired some years ago from 
Egypt, together with a collection illus 
trating the various Islamic glass tech 
niques and forms of decoration. The 
fragment in question (Fig. 1) is sup 
posed to have come from Fustat, a fore 
runner of the present-day city of Cairo 
and now a field of ruins and a site for 
excavation. The piece is 0.05m. long, of 
greenish blue glass, painted fairly evenly 
on the outside with a dark reddish brown 
luster-like paint. On certain spots it has 
purplish reflections, perhaps the last 
remnants of the original metallic luster. 
The importance of the fragment does not 
lie so much in its decoration, which shows 
a section of a stylized palmette and the 
remains of a geometric design, but 
rather in the Arabic inscription of which 
at least the word (a )l-Basri (the man 
from Basra), written in a simple un 
adorned Kufic, is still preserved. Al 
though it is not impossible that the man 
hailing from the Iraqian town of Basra 
might have been the one who ordered the 
glass vessel, or the one who owned it, 

15 In style the Villandry kneeling St. Fran 
cis with skull and book, a variation of the 


picture at Bonn, seems to be closest to the 
Princeton picture. 
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the fragmentary inscription ts much 
more likely the remnant of the signature 
of the artist 


Fig. 1. Glass Fragment, Princeton 


The type of giass re pres nted by the 
Princeton fragment is known to Lamm, 
the historian of Islamic medieval glass. 
According to him the usual lack of 
sparkle of the brown color on the green 
ish glass is due cither to an unsuces ssful 
endeavor to create real luster, or to the 
deteriorating effects of long burial on 
luster patnte d on this type of glass body. 
He ascribes this group to hLgvpt and to 
the tenth to twelfth centuries. 

A survey of the other luster fragments 
shows that the Princeton fragment is not 
the only one which seems to have some 
connection with the town of Basra. Th 
National Arab Museum in Cairo owns a 
section of the rim of a bow! of blue glass 
( big. 2)° which on the outside is colore d 

aus dem Orient, Berlin, 
1930, Vol. 1, iL 105. For the Princeton trag 
ment and the one described in the following 
paragr iph the term “luster-like” is used. It 
mav verv well be that th colors used repre 
sent the remnants of real luster, that is to 
sav of a thin metal film, but this could only 
he established by a chemical analysis which 
is tole 

Museum No. 606122; Height, 0.097m.; 


lL.amrm, op cit... Vol l. 12th: Vol. I, pl 


no. 6. after which our Figure 2 is made 


orange with greenish reflections, while 
the inside has a rim band of the same 
color above a Kufic inscription in the 
same orange on a black background. Be- 
low this inscription are orange-yellow 
dets and scrolls luster-like bluish 
green. The fact that the letter ra runs 
into the decoration, as well as the unus- 
ual form of the letter sad, has made the 
reading of the inscription somewhat dif- 
ficult. However, the one word preserved 
certainly seems to be (a)/-Basgri. 

The Cairo glass fragment can easily 
be dated to the ninth century, as frag- 
ments of the same type were found at 
Samarra.’ which lasted only from 838 
to 888. The long vertical stroke of the 
letter sdd also has parallels in inscrip- 
tions on pottery from this century.’ In 
the stylistic development of luster paint- 
ing on glass the Cairo fragment seems to 
pre cede the Princeton piece, just as the 
complex polychrome luster pottery, full 
of rather carelessly drawn scrolls and 
dots, from Samarra, precedes the much 
more precise monochrome wares with 
silhouette designs.” These monochromes 


seem to have started towards the end of 


» Glass Fragment, Cairo, Arab 


Museum. 


Fig 


the Samarra period and lasted well into 


the tenth century, which gives a stylistic 


C.J. Lamm, Das Glas von Samerra, Ber- 
lin, 1928, pp. 97-98, nos. 271-275 
Ernst Herzfeld, “Epigraphisches” in F. 
Sarre, Div Keramik von Samarra, Berlin, 
1925, fig. 174. 
FE. Kiihnel, “Die ‘abbasidischen L.iisterfa- 
vencen,” Ars Islamica 1, 1934, pp. 149-59. 
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hint for the dating of the Princeton frag 
ment. Its Kufie inscription finds paral 
lels in the late ninth or early tenth cen 
tury coins of the Abbasid caliphs. The 
Princeton piece is therefore to be placed 
at the very beginning of the period to 
which Lamm ascribes it, if not shortly 
before, that is to say, in the late ninth 
or first half of the tenth century. It was 
made several decades later than the 
Cairo piece, which also uses a different 
technique. 

The Princeton and Cairo fragments 
belong to the most ambitious type of 
glasswork, both artistically and techni- 
cally, which we have from the early 
Islamic period. They show very close 
connections with the luster pottery, 
which likewise represents the outstand 
ing effort of the potters of that period. 
There is indeed no doubt that in tech- 
nique, ornamentation, and artistic intent 
the two glass pieces are closely parallel 
to the luster-painted ceramic wares. 

If we are right in assuming that the 
word al-Basri is a remnant of the artist's 
signature, we can draw a number of con- 
clusions. The fragments establish the 
fact that the making of fine glass, espe 
cially of a kind of luster glass, was con 
nected with Basra, and they identify 
the styles and techniques which must 
have come from there. This archaeologi- 
cal find corroborates a statement of the 
historian and geographer Ya‘qubi, from 
about 891 A.D., that among the work- 
men brought to Samarra were makers of 
glass and pottery from Basra." 

As it is usual for a name of origin, 
like al-Basri, to be used outside the 
town, one may assume that the glass 
vessels of which we have now only frag- 
ments were made outside Basra. Where 
this place or these places were is still 
unknown. In view of Ya‘qubi's state- 
ment, and as several glass fragments of 

6al-Jakibi, al-Bolddn, ed. M. G. de 


Goeje. Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabi- 
corum VII, Leyden, 1892, p. 264, line 12. 


the Cairo type have been found in the 
caliph’s palace in Samarra, it is very 
likely that at least the group represented 
by the fragment of the Arab Museum 
was made in that temporary capital. 

The glass fragments show clearly 
that at the time of the building of Sa- 
marra the migration of glass blowers 
producing wares with luster-like decora- 
tions had already started. It seems to 
have been fairly easy to reproduce lus- 
ter ware outside of the town where the 
technique was first discovered. This fact 
is corroborated by the potter from Bagh- 
dad who made additional luster wall tiles 
for the mihrab of Kairouan in Tunisia 
when the imported supply ran short. We 
have several instances of art centers in 
the Islamic Near East which became so 
famous that its artists were called to 
other countries, where they signed their 
products with the name of their cele- 
brated home town. Mosul is a_ well- 
known example of a later period. Basra, 
the port on the Shatt al Arab, and about 
sixty miles from the Persian Gulf, 
though founded only in 638 by the 
Arabs, had quickly developed into a 
great emporium. Situated as it was, 
roads crossed in it which led to Syria 
and the Nejd in the west and Iran in the 
east, while its many boats traveled not 
only on the great Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers, but sailed on as far as Africa, 
India and China. In such a topographi- 
cal situation Basra was an ideal place 
for the dissemination of new ideas and 
techniques. 

There are definite indications that the 
molded relief pottery with all-over lus- 
ter imitating gold vessels was originally 
made at Basra, as a Basra artist made 
vessels in a slightly different manner in 
Egypt.’ The two new luster-like frag 

7A. Lane, “Glazed Relief Ware of the 
Ninth Century A.D.” rs ZIslamica VI, 
1939, pp. 56-65; F. BE. Day, “A Review of the 
Ceramic Arts. A: History in ‘A Survey of 


Persian Ars TIslamica VIII, 1941, 
p. 28. 
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ments now make it even more probable 
that the luster relief pottery was actual- 
ly made in the Iraqian town. Judging 
from the small-patterned style of the 
Cairo fragment, even pottery with paint- 
ed decoration in luster might possibly 
have been made in Pasra. The history of 
Basran craftsmanship goes back to an 
early period, as is shown by an imposing 
bronze ewer of the vear 6386 A.D., made 
by a certain Abu Yazid in Basra, which 


was discovered seven years ago in the 


Hermitage, where it was sent as a loan 
from the Tiflis Museum. 

Summing up the definitely ascertained 
facts, we can state that the two glass 
fragments, one in Princeton and the 
other in Cairo, identify the styles of the 
glass products of Basra referred to by a 
literary source, and present the clue to 
what we must regard as the finest glass 
ware in an early and most important 
period of Islam. 


Ricuarp 


AN AMERICAN PRIMITIVE 


HwRouGH the generosity of Mr. 

Jacques Stern of Princeton this Mu- 
seum has acquired a very interesting 
American landscape of primitive type. It 
is thinly painted with a minimum of 
vehicle, and entirely lustreless. Offhand 
it has the look of a lithograph. The 
touch is short and minute but strenuous 
and expressive. The simplification of 
the mowed edge of the standing grain 
recalls the famous Old Bruegel in the 
Metropolitan Despite the 
smallness of the workmanship the effect 
is broad and sufficiently luminous. Of its 
amateur sort it is a masterpiece. The 


Museum. 


only clues to authorship are the neat 
initials J. C. 1874, on the dry paint. 
These initials led to a series of curious 
discoveries. First we found in the New 
York art-market a very inferior copy of 
our picture or of an equivalent ascribed 
to Jasper Cropsey N.A. So we looked 
up Cropsey. At the Macbeth Gallery, in 
a retrospective exhibition of the Hudson 
River School, was shown, No. 15, “Har- 
vest Scene,” 36” x 54”, by Cropsey. It 
showed virtually the composition of our 
picture, the notable difference being a 
mass of thunder clouds, upper right. It 
belonged to the National Academy, but 
its officers cannot locate it, and believe it 
was destroyed by fire at the uptown 
Academy School. An excellent photo- 


graph in the Frick Art Reference Li 
brary shows that the handling was much 
freer than that of our version. We were 
near the unpleasant conclusion that our 
picture was merely some sort of a copy 
or replica of Cropsey’s most famous 
landscape. 

“Harvesting,” the title given by Tuck 
erman in “American Artist Life,’ 1867, 
was painted by Jasper Cropsey about 
1850, between two European trips, sold 
to the American Art Union, and _ skil- 
fully engraved on steel by James Smil- 
lie for distribution to its subscribers, 
under the title American Harvesting. The 
engraving was so popular that it was 
thriftily plagiarized by the lithographers 
Currier and Ives (No. 2513). Their 
version abridged the river features at 
the right, but pretty faithfully copied 
the grain field with the bordering build- 
ings and trees. We have just bought for 
the Museum an amateurish watercolor, 
which agrees at all points with the Cur- 
rier and Ives lithograph, and may be its 
original, or, more likely, an art student's 
copy. This attests the popularity of the 
subject. Besides this plagiarism I know 
of at least two fairly faithful painted 
copies of the composition, probably made 
from the Smillie print. 

Such are the facts, now for deductions 


in a detective spirit. Possible explana- 
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tions for the existence of our version are: 
(1) It might conceivably be a juvenile 
work before his emergence from an archi 
tect’s office. But it bears a date 18714; 
is most unlike the Cropseys of the 18 LO's 
which are freely painted. If we ignore 
the date or suppose it added later, it is 
most unlikely that a picture of this im 
portance should not have been exhibited. 
Cropsey, born in 1825, first exhibited at 
the National Academy in his nineteenth 
vear, 1843, and with the exception of his 
two long European sojourns of 1849 
and 1856 was an assiduous exhibitor. A 
careful search of the National Academy 
Catalogues for the 1840's and 1850's 
shows no trace of our picture, and Crop 
sev's handling, even at this early time, 
was free and painter-like. So I feel this 
theory must be rejected. 

(2) It might be an exceptional Crop 
sev, simplified and emphasized to serve 
as the basis for a color lithograph. Since 
Cropsey made replicas in abundance and 
was a versatile craftsman, such a litho 
graphic model in 1874 is at least theo 


retically possible. An alternate theory 
would be that some nameless but tena- 
cious and gifted professional copyist 
made our picture for a lithographer. 
Against this explanation is the fact that 
there is no trace of any such lithograph. 
Such a plan would hardly have been 
abandoned, for in 187+ Cropsey’s fame 
was at its peak. 

(3) A variant on this theory gives us, 
I feel, the most probable explanation of 
our picture. Converting prints into real 
oil paintings was a usual part of the 
training of an amateur painter in my 
parents’ youth. Freed from the necessity 
of inventing a composition, free to ex 
press his own taste in color, the pro 
cedure produced results more quickly 
than the professional art schools encour 
aged or even permitted. Imagine then a 
strenuous and gifted amateur making his 
own oil painting from Smillie’s engrav- 
ing. The touch had to be his own, and 
he went at it cautiously and enthusiasti- 
cally with the point of his small brush. 
He showed his independence by omitting 
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the bulging storm clouds, which for that 
matter were refractory features for his 
short and emphatic stroke. As an after 
thought, since the composition was Crop 
sey s, the gifted amateur acknowledged 
the debt by affixing the initials J.C. and 
the date 7874. Such may well have been 
attractive 


the origin of a singularly 


American primitive. 


TWO ACCESSIONS FOR THE 


I; the field of Romanesque sculpture 
the Museum has acquired a very fine 
bronze Crucifix. This small figure (0.131 


Romanesque Crucifix, XIIth century 


m. x 0.122 m.) fortunately preserves 
much of the original gilding. The style is 
severe and the pose rigidly symmetrical 
save for the inclination of the bearded 
head. The broad surfaces of the nude 
parts, decoratively divided by the indi- 
cation of the muscles, contrast strikingly 
with the fine chiseling of the lines of the 
hair and beard and the many straight 
sharp folds of the loin cloth. This spikey 
drapery is looped up at the hip to fall 
over the abdomen in more gentle curves. 


Crucifixes of this period are extremely 


Amiel insisted that landscape is mere- 
ly a state of mind—un état de l’ame. So 
is the primitive mood. It is timeless, al- 
ways active below, or perhaps now and 
then above, the level of approved profes- 
sional practice. The painter of our pic- 
ture and Rousseau le Douanier would 
have understood each other perfectly. 


Frank Matruer,. Jr. 


MEDIAEVAL COLLECTION 


ditheult to place in the ramifying de- 
this 


forms. The piece resembles two in the 


velopment of chief of mediaeval 
Morgan Collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum. It would seem to be a product 
of eastern France in the twelfth century. 

Of still greater rarity and beauty is 
an ivory plaque with a representation of 
the Crucifixion. This fine specimen of 
Byzantine art comes to the Museum 


from the collection of Count Wilezek in 


Byzantine Ivory, Xth century 
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the castle 
tria. The 


of Kreuzenstein, Lower Aus 


dignified style of Constan 


tinople in the tenth century invests the 


remark- 
able for the size of the ivory (0.135 m. x 
0.088 m.). 


subject with a monumentality 


cascade of drapery which descends from 


the upraised right arm of the Virgin. 


AN EGYPTIAN 


year the C. Otto von Kienbusch, 
| Jr. Memorial Fund brought the Mu 
of the 
from 


seum an excellent funeral stele 
Fifth Dynasty, 
Sakkara.' It is of 
with the 


piece is in splendid condition, intact ex 


said to have come 
a fine-grained lime 
stone figures cut incuse. The 
cept for a small fragment missing at the 


upper right corner, a circular piece 
gouged out near the bottom and filled 
with a rough stone plug, and a few minor 
abrasions. The back is rough and uneven. 

The stele represents the door of the 
tomb of Hathor-Ankh, known as the wife 
of Userkef, first king of the Fifth Dy 
hasty, 

The inscription, covering the whole 
stele except for the central vertical strip 
of the according to the 


translation of Perey 


door, reads, 
Newberry, as 
follows: 

(1) “May the King give an offering 
to Anubis within the Temple for a burial 
in the land (i.e 


divine . the Necropolis ) 


Western desert and a 
to the devoted 
Great God.” (3) “His 
possessing worth towards (her) 
husband (+) loves, the 


relation Hathor-ankh” (5) 


(2) and in the 
great and good old age 
one towards the 
wile, 


whom he roval 
“the daugh 


Measurements: 0.38m. x 0.92m. Published 
in the Catalogue of the MacGregor Collection 
of Egyptian Antiquities (sold by Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge, June-July, 1922), pp. 
203-204, item 1572. Also Public Auction Sale 
at Parke-Bernet Galleries, February 11-12, 
1942, No. 281. Mr. Ambrose Lansing, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, kindly fur 
nished information concerning the stele. 


Particularly noticeable is the 


The refinement of the drawing and the 
silhouette makes this of the 
most important representatives of the 
so-called Nikephoros group to which it 
has been ascribed by Goldschmidt and 
Weitzmann in their monumental publi- 
cation of Byzantine 


ivory one 


Ivories. 


A.M.F.,Jr 
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- 


loves 


whom he 


ter Hathor-ankh” (6) 
whom he loves Meri- 
seankh” (7) “His eldest son User Ka- 
ef-ankh” (8) “May the King give a 
perkhem offering for him of bread and 
beer on the festivals of the New Year 
Thoth, . . . and every daily festival.” 
(9) “Priestess of Hathor, royal relative, 
Hathor-ankh.”” (10) “Priestess of Hat- 
hor, Mistress of the sycamore in all her 


“the daughter 


places (11) his wife whom he loves, pos- 
sessing worth towards her husband Hat- 


his son 


hor-ankh”’ (11) Semka™ (12) 
“Priest of Neith of the northern wall 
and of Up-uat (13) his wife, whom he 
loves, possessing worth towards her hus- 
band, the royal relative, Hathor-ankh” 
(14) “The daughter, User-Ka-ef sheps 
(15) “(May) perkhem offerings 
(be given) at the feast of the New Year 
Thoth, in the top of the year, at the fes- 
tival of Nag, of Seker, at the monthly 
and half-monthly festivals and every 


day.” (16) ... similar to 15. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


nN addition to the gifts mentioned 
atthe the following accessions were 
received during the period January- 
June 1942. 
PAINTING 
Ikon. “The Virgin Mary,” Russian, fif- 


teenth century. Anonymous gift. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Sixty-one English drawings, eighteenth 
to twentieth century. Gift of the Di- 
rector. 


Wood block. Japanese. Anonymous gift. 


POTTERY AND GLASS 


Four terracotta canopic jars. Egyptian. 
Gift of C. Otto v. Kienbusch "06. 
Three lamps, Early Christian and Rom- 

an. Purchase. 


METAL WORK 


Bronze statuette of Aphrodite. Syrian, 
late Roman period. Anonymous gift. 

Court sword, Japanese, eighteenth cen- 
tury. Bequest of Gustav Egqgena ’99. 

Miniature bronze winged lion. Chinese. 
Anonymous gift. 


MUSEUM OF HISTORIC ART 
RECORD 


uk Record is published twice yearly. 

There is no subscription fee. Inquir- 
ies and requests may be addressed to 
the Editor, Gladys R. Davidson. 

The Museum of Historic Art is ad- 
ministered by the Trustees of Princeton 
University as one of its departments. 
The form a 
visible epitome of the history of art 


Museum is intended to 


from earliest times to the present, that 
is, to cover the ground of the teaching 
by the Department of Art and Archae- 
ology. 

The Museum is open daily from 2 
to 5 p.m., except on Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, and during the month of 
August. Visits at other times may be 
arranged by appointment. 
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STAFF 
Frank Jewerr Martruer, Jr. 
Director, Honorary Curator 


of Renaissance and Modern Art 


M. Frienp, Jr. 


Assistant Director, Honorary 


Curator of Mediaeval Art 


T. Suear 


Honorary Curator of Classical Art 


Grorce Row.ey 


Honorary Curator of Far Eastern Art 


Gruapys R. Davipson 


Secretary, Assistant Curator 
of Classicai Art 
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